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Thirty-First of May.—A. L. T., in| early inthe spring. This can be guarded 
gives these 


Vick’s Magazine for May, 
inspiring lines : 


To-day sweet Spring has kissed her buds, 
And said good-bye to all her flowers, 

And whispered to them of June's birth, 
Of warmer airs and shining hours. 

And, thus, the faint regret we feel, 
The fleeting touch of sorrow, 

Is banished with this sweetest thought,— 
The Summer comes to-morrow. 





Mr. A. J. King has returned from Cuba. 
His address is 336 Webster Avenue, Jersey 


City, N. J. 





8S. P. Roddy, of Mechanicstown, Md. 
has sent us his circular and price-list of | fences so that they cannot readily get over, 


bees. 


— 





A Canadian prophet predicts that the 
month of May will terminate in furiously keepers so situated that there might be 


hot weather. It seems to havecome already | cultivate such strains of bees as have a 
for at this writing (on Friday) it is “red-| gentle disposition —such as the Italians, 


hot.” 





Mr. 0. 0. Poppleton has returned from 
Florida to his home at Williamstown, Iowa. 
He expects to return to Florida next fall. 
His health is much improved, and so is his 


wife's. 





The Indiana State Fair is to be held 
at Indianapolis, Ind., from Sept. 27 to Oct. 
2, 1886. The premiums on Bees, Honey, and 


Apiarian Supplies amount to $93. 





Mr. ©. F. Muth, of Cincinnati, has sus- 
tained considerable loss at his farm in Indi- 
ana, by the late storm. Many trees were 


blown down, bee-hives over-turned, etc. 





Bees Annoying Our Neighbors.—On 
page 314 of last week’s issue, we answered 
Mr. Deer's question relative to the above 
subject, in a few lines, advising the removal 
of the bees. In this week’s issue, on page 
330, Mr. Hedden gives his views of the 
matter. He is quite correct in saying that 
“our relations with our neighbors are more 
or less a continual compromise ”—anda that 
compromise can usually be effected by 
some little kindness or courtesy—or an 
occasional present of honey. If such a 
compromise cannot be effected, and if the 
bees are a real annoyance, surely they should 
be moved without waiting for the process 
of law. 

Mr. C. H. Dibbern, of Milan, II1., criticises 
our advice as follows: 

Your comments in reply to Geo. M. Deer, 
on page 314, in rega’ to complaints of 
neighbors being annoyed by bees, reminds 
me of the recipe to keep hens from scratch- 
ing, viz: ‘“ Cut their heads off.”" Now most 
of us are not so situated that we can at any 
trivial complaint of a neighbor, “fold up 
our tents like the Arabs, and as silently 
steal away.” I have neighbors living on 
three sides of my apiary, within 300 feet, 
and I have no serious complaints. The only 
fault-finding I have had to contend with, 
was by bees specking clothes on wash days, 








against to some extent by not putting out 
any colonies from the cellar for a day or 
two before each wash-day, which usually 
occurs on Monday. 


I have noticed that the most complaints 
about bees being an annoyance, reston very 
slight foundations; usually there is some 
other motive behind these complaints, such 
as spite, jealousy, etc. It is notorious that 
some people cannot others prosper, 
especially if aided by the bees, which they 
imagine “work for nothing and board 
themselves.” The best way to allay all such 
complaints, is to treat all our neighbors in 
the spirit of the Golden Rule. A section or 
two of nice honey presented to a fault- 
finding neighbor occasionally, has a wonder- 
ful influence or them. Then, too, should 
their chickens happen to stray into our yards, 
we must not shoot them, or raise a great 
»| fuss about it; but goto work and fix our 


or through them. Also, much depends upon 
the kind of bees one keeps. I have feared 
that should the vicious Cyprians be gen- 
erally introduced, they might make usa 
“world of trouble.”” I would advise a)l bee- 


troubled by their bees annoying others, to 


Albinos, ete. There are some rsons 
probably who would not be satisfied, for 
reasons already stated, short of compelling 
one to *‘ move on,” and it seems to me that 
there ought to be some law to protect us 
against such unreasonable people. 


If the complaints of neighbors are in- 
spired by jealousy or ill-will, then the case 
is quite different. Mr. Deer admits that his 








“bees away so that people will be safe in 
their own houses, and along the street, and 
so that they can cook victuals.” 

















He also 
admits that the bees “ worked on meal that 
one man fed his horses,”’ and the result was 
that they “‘ were then taken out of the shed.” 
“The owner” of the horses, continues Mr. 
Deer, “said that if I did not move my bees, 


** How to Raise Comb Honey ” is the 
title of a new illustrated pamphlet of 16 
pages, by Oliver Foster, of Mount Vernon, 
Towa. He says that it describes his “ im- 
provements in methods resulting from ten 
years’ practical work and extensive experi- 
ments,” and includes his “‘ adjustable honey- 
case and clamp.’ It van be obtained for 5 
cents, either of Mr. Foster, or at this office. 





We have RBeceived a copy of the 
“ Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of 
Natural Sciences.” This is a book of 350 
pages, and covers a period of over three 
years. It is very interesting and instructive, 
giving some valuable history of the dis- 
coveries in connection with the “ mound 
builders"’ of the great West—particularly 
in lowa. It is beautifully printed and 
profusely illustrated. 





Crossed the BRiver.—Two more bee- 
keepers have crossed the river of death. 
Mr. J. M. Clark, of Hillsdale, Mich., on May 
21, 1886, writes of them as follows: 


We bave this month lost by death two of 
our Hillsdale bee-keepers. They are W. B. 
Dresser, who has often been Ceard from 
through the columns of the AMERICAN Beg 
JOURNAL, and Wm. Moshier, who has been 
quite a successful bee-keeper for an invalid, 
which he has been al! his life. Both of these 
were very estimable young men, and we 
shall miss them sadly. 


————————_- 2 = 





Putting on Sections for Surplus 
Honey.—Mr. F. L. Dougherty, in the In- 
diana Farmer, gives his method thus : 


Itis hard to define just the exact time 
when the surplus boxes should go on, as 
much depends on the general condition of 
things. The experienced eye can easily tell 
the proper time, in fact the very humming 
in the air will tel) him what the bees are 
doing. At the proper time the cells un- 
occupied with brood will be filled with 
honey, the combs at or near the top will be 
built out, and the bees will be adding little 
patches of white comb here and there, 
showing that they are gathering more than 
what is required to supply ther immediate 
wants, and they are needing more room. 





An Advertiser in Iowa, writes as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘ladvertised considerable by circu- 
lars, near home, but as mostof my orders 
came from New York, Vermont and Ohio, 
where I sent no circulars, the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL obtained the orders for me.” 

As this was only a 5-line notice, and 
inserted only twice, does it not demonstrate 
the wisdom of employing our columns when 
it is desired to reach bee-keepers with any 


neighbors claim that he must move his | announcement? 


The Journal of Progress remarks that “an 
advertisement in a good trade paper, repre- 
senting your line of business, is the t 
kindof a traveling salesman. It has most 
of the merits and none of the vices of the 
“traveling man,” besides many advantages 
that are entirely its own. It travelsin all 
directions atonce. It visits your customers 
continually. It talks with thousands of 
tongues, and has the confidence of its 


























be would.” hearers. 
If Mr. Heddon and Mr. Dibbern will read ———————-—_-e—-—_*—_—_ 
the letter on page 314 again critically,we| The Catalogue of the D. A. Jones Co., 


imagine they will agree with us. 


If they do 


(Limited) is received. It contains 16 pages 


From Dodd, Mead, & Co., 755 Broad- | not, however, it will simply be a case of | of prices and descriptions of Bee-Keepers’ 


way, N. ¥., we have received the excellent | agreeing to disagree. They do not look | Supplies. 

story entitled, **From Jest to Earnest,’’ by | through our spectacles. We prefer to agree ’ 
E.P. Roe. Itis gotten up in cheap form, with our correspondents, but unfortunately 
and is sold for 25 cents. It is the complete | 


book which usually sells for $1.50. 


| their opinions just the same. 


— _-——+ < —— 


A Circular is on our desk descriptive of 
we cannot always do so—though we respect | a Drone and Queen Trap, gotten up by J. A. 
Batchelder, Keene, N. H. 
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AND 


Replies by Prominent Apiarists. 


———— 


Introdacing Queens. 


Query, No. 254.—I will get a pound of 
bees about June 1, and will previously have 
reared a queen for them. I will put them 
on comb foundation. What is the best and 
safest way to introduce the queen to them ? 
—Canton. 


You had better buy them with the 
queen. Otherwise introduce her b 
caging her 48 hours. — DADANT 
Son. 








I should put the queen with one 
frame of her brood and bees into the 
hive that I intended to put the pound 
of bees in, and then let the bees from 
abroad run in at the entrance.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


I think I would risk putting her 
with the bees_without any introduc- 
tion; but I would rather have the 
bees on a frame of brood.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


I would introduce her in the same 
way as I would introduce a queen toan 
ordinary colony. As the bees will be 

ueenless, and will have no brood, 
they will be almost certain to accept 
a queen offered in any manner.—W. 
Z. HUTCHINSON. 


I should cage her for 24 hours, then 
if the bees seemed in a friendly mien, 
I should let her out. If the bees did 
not seem well disposed, I should leave 
her caged 48 hours. I can always tell 
when liberating a queen whether I 
must re-cage her for a longer time.— 
A. J. COOK. 


I would cage her on top of the 
frames, and as soon as the bees quit 
‘balling ”’ the cage—if they ‘‘ ball” it 
at all—I would turn her loose. I would 
not meet with one loss in a thousand 
when proceeding in this way. My 
cages are so arranged that the bees 
release the queens by eating out the 
soft candy with which the cage is 
provisioned. This feature of an in- 
troducing-cage is indispensable, in 
my estimation.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


I should either put the bees on two 
frames of comb, and one of brood too 
old to rear a queen from, and run the 


-queen into the entrance at dusk; or 


put the bees on two frames of comb, 
and put the queen between them ona 
frame of her own brood. In either 
case I should not open the hive for 3 
or 4 dayse A novice perbaps had 
better put the bees on the comb and 
brood, cage the queen and keep her 
among the bees for 2 or 3 days, and 
then let her out if the bees were quiet, 
but not so long as they seemed angry 
and clung to the cage in bunches. 
There is no absolutely safe method of 
introduction. so far as I can learn.— 
J. E. Ponp, JR. 


Sprinkle the bees in the shipping- 


2|\ cage with sweetened water, to whic 


add 15 drops of the essence of pepper- 


%| mint to one pint of water. Treat the 


queen in the same way. Start the 
bees into the hive and let the queen 
run in with them, is one of the many 


_| Ways you can do.—H. D. Currine. 





Transferring and Italianizing Bees. 


Query, No. 255.—I have 50 colonies of 
pure Italians on Langstroth frames, and I 
am buying andjmoving 40 colonies of blacks 
in box-hives to within a mile of my home 
apiary. How can I best transfer and Ital- 
ianize them to secure the most surplus 
honey ?—Texas. 





Rear Italian queens, and at the 
time of transferring give an Italian 

ueen after removing the black one. 
Any of the bee-books will tell how to 
transfer.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Transfer all the best worker combs 
with the worker brood, and fill out 
with frames filled with foundation. 
Rear Italian queens in the home 
apiary, and at the close of the carly 
honey season, supersede all the blac 
queens, introducing Italian queens in 
their places.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


According to the old or Heddon 
method, as described in my Manual. 
This should be done at the swarming 
season, ora little earlier.—A. J. Cook. 


Practice ‘‘ modern transferring” as 
advised and practiced by Mr. Hed- 
don. Rear queens during the hone 
harvest, keep them in nuclei until 
the honey harvest is over, then in- 
troduce them to the full colonies of 
blacks.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Any of the standard directions for 
transferring and Italianizing are 
good, but to tell you how to do so to 
obtain the most surplus honey, is a 
difficult matter, as location makes 
such a great difference.—H. D. Cur- 
TING. 


Unless the combs are very nice and 
straight, you will doas wellto use 
foundation. Mr. Heddon’s plan of 
transferring, as given in the BEE 
JOURNAL, is good. Rear Italian 
queens in nuclei of full-sized frames, 
and add the nuclei, queen and all, to 
the black colony during the honey- 
flow, having killed the black queen.— 
C. C. MILLER. 


Transfer them by my plan called 
*“modern transferring,” which has 
been detailed in the Bex JourRNAL 


mine. For the sake of more hone 
and Italianizing, move those black 
bees out of oon home field, and rear 
queens for them in your home apiary. 
Move them six miles away.—J AMES 
HEDDON. 


Transfer the bees from the box- 
hives at once, and Italianize them as 
instructed in the text-books, of which 
‘** Bees and Honey ”’ is of the best. It 
would require a page or more to an- 
swer this question, and as good an 





answer as I can give will be found in 


—<$<$<$<$—= 
the above work. Some advise Wait. 
ing till aswarm issues from the boy 
hive before transferring. [ do yy 
myself believe transferring as ordi. 
narily advised pays. I much pref 
the method described some 2 os 
years ago by Mr. Heddon.» 
POND, JR. . 





Using Empty Cons, 


Query, No. 256.—Having lost aj! of my 
bees (19 colonies) during the winter and 
spring, I haye ordered two 3-frame nuclg 
with Italian queens. I propose to send fo 
bees by the pound ; how shall I proceed jp 
order to utilize my empty combs to the best 
advantage ?—J.C. 





Put the combs in close boxes » 
that they will be safe from moths, ang 
use them as rapidly as needed by the 
bees.—A. J. COOK. 


Give the bees as many combs x 
= can cover; also furnish they 
with queens, and as fast as the bees 
increase in numbers, add more combs, 
Produce extracted honey. —W. 7. 
HUTCHINSON. 


Watch so that mice and worms dp 
not infest the combs ; keep them well 
spread apart in a cool, airy place: 
and give them to the bees just as fast 
as they can use them.—C. C. MILizz. 


I would buy bees in box-hives 
“cheap,” and “drum” out two o 
three swarms from each _ box-hive, 
using the empty combs to hive thew 
on, and rear queens from the nuclei 


Yifor each swarm. i next choice 
y 


would be to buy bees the pound, 
the fumes of brimstone.—G. W. Dex- 
AREE. 


You can rear queens from one 
nucleus, and if you get enough bees ly 
the pound, you can soon have the 
most of your combs in use. Keep 
your queens hard at work, and add a 
empty comb as often as practicable.— 
H i CUTTING. 


I should get an untested queen with 
each pound of bees, and upon arrival 
I should take a frame of brood from 
the nuclei and put with a hive of 
combs, hiving the bees and queen 
upon them. Later on, these colonies 
can furnish brood in place of the 
nuclei to hive other pounds of bees 
on.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Put one queen with 2 pounds ol 
bees in a hiveful of comb during tle 
white clover bloom. This will make 
a good colony promptly.—DADANT « 
SON. 


and Prof. Cook’s book, and also in| So 


Hive the bees on the empty combs 
and give queens to them. Fill up by 
adding more combs as fast as the 

ueen can occupy them. Work care- 

ully and intelligently in this way. and 
if the season is fair,each pound of bees 
will build up into a good colony ; and, 
if first-rate, it will probably produce 4 
little surplus. Read and study the 
book ‘* Bees and Honey” carefully, 
also the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
for valuable information and instruc 





tion.—J. E. Ponp, JR. 


and fight the the moth-worms with, 
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shipping Bees by the Pound. - 


query, No- 257.—1. How do you proceed 
to put up bees by the pound in a wire-cloth, 
section-box cage? 2. What prevents the 
pees from running up from the cage and 
out of the funnel, while you are getting 
etoshake in? 3. How do you manage 





mor 
to get the we 
weight by the bulk 7—C. W.C. 


I have had no experience with 
sending bees by the pound, except in 
the shape of a nucleus, which I con- 
sider the best plan of sending bees.— 
4. M. DOOLITTLE. 

1. | would not use the section-box 
device to ship bees in. For a pound 
of bees 1 use a plain, cheap box 6 
inches wide, 444 Inches deep, and 14 
inches long. The bottom is nailed to 
the side-pieces, and a board 5 inches 
wide and as long as the bottom is 
wide, is nailed across the top of the 
pox. On the under side of this cen- 
ter board is a *ket made of thin 
cotton-cloth which is filled with wet 
sawdust. The ends and the openings 
at the top on each side of the p 
center-board, are covered with wire- 
cloth. The soft candy—% pound to 
each box—is secured in a little box 
made of ‘‘section stuff,’ which is 
slatted at its top, and is nailed to the 
bottom of the shipping box. 2. The 
wire-cloth at one end is left unnailed 
until the bees are all in the box. The 
funnel is smooth and nearly perpen- 
dicular, and the bees slide down and 
cluster in the box. 3. The box is set 
on scales, the funnel placed in posi- 
tion, the weight taken, and the “‘ pea” 
set forward 1 pound. The bees are 
brushed into the funnel till the beam 
tilts. Iuse a turkey quill to brush 
down the bees that stick to the inside 
of the funnel. The wire-cloth is then 
nailed down, and ,the package is 
ready to be directed and shipped, 
When I send a queen with the bees, 
she is caged with her suite, and the 
cage is fastened to the side of the 
inside of the shipping box. With my 
sawdust pad and the queen caged 
with the bees, I am sure that I can 
ship a pound of good, healthy, young 
bees to nearly any place on the globe. 
The pad of wet sawdust keeps the 
bees “quiet when nothing else will. 
Shipping bees by the pound is an 
thing but pleasant—try it.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 





Convention Notices. 


i” The 5th regular meeting of the Hi!ll County 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held on the first 
Tuesday in July, 1846, at the apiary of Hon. J. M. 
McDaniel, of Peoria. Tex. At the same time and 
place will be held a bee-keepers’ honey picnic. 

. A. GOODRICH, Sec. 





12” ‘The Northwestern Iilinois and Southwes- 
tern Wisconsin Bee- Keepers’ Association wi!! bold 
their next meeting at Mr. Ed Whittlesey’s. 244 
miles south of Pecatonica, Ills.. on May 25, 1286 

J. STEWART, Sec. 
te The Illinois Centra) Bee-Keepere’ 
Association will hold its next meeting at 


Mt. Sterling, Dls..on Tuesday and Wednes- 


day, Oct. 19 and 20, 1886. 
J. M. HAmpBaveg, Sec. 


t@ The next annual meeting of the Michigan 


ight? or do you estimate the! person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 











Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 


the number of- colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the center of the State named; 
6 northof the center; 2 south; OF east; 
+O west; and this 6 northeast; *O northwest: 
O. southeast; and 9 southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 











The Western Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


The semi-annual convention of the 
Western Bee-Keepers’ Association 
was held in Kansas City, Mo., on 
April 29 and 30, 1886. President Hay- 
hurst called the meeting to order at 
10 a.m., and the reports of the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer were read and 
adopted. A communication was read 
from the Corresponding Secretary of 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Society, requesting that a committee 
be appointed to make a display of the 
honey-producing plants at its meetin 
in October next. This was deferre 
until the next day. While the com- 
mittee on questions for discussion 
were peyeering them, the President 
asked, ‘“‘How did you winter your 
bees ?”’ 
L. W. Baldwin—My bees are win- 
tered mostly in the cellar. I left 25 
colonies out-of-doors. I weighed 17 
colonies placed in the cellar, and 
found they had consumed 4 pounds of 
honey in 100 days. I also weighed 
those out-of-doors. I had 15 colonies 
packed with 24¢ inches of leaves all 
around and on top. Those consumed, 
onan average,6 pounds, and 10 colo- 
nies packed on two sides and on top, 
averaged 8 pounds per colony. This 
shows that shutting colonies only on 
as pool combs as they will occupy, 
and well packed, saves stores. I gave 
upward ventilation to those in the 
cellar. My apiary wintered well. 

R, F. Muir—I cannot winter my 
bees in the cellar on less than 5 
pounds of stores. I have never 
weighed any of those-out-of-doors. 

Jas. H. Jones—I wintered 95 colo- 
nies out-of-doors, packed, and 50 in 
the cellar. Those on the summer 
stands wintered the best. My cellar 
was not right; it did not have suffi- 
cient ventilation, and the’ combs 
molded. 

A. A. Baldwin—I think that the 
best point in packing bees out-of- 





caught from the cluster. 
three times as many bees, on an 


those packed on all sides and on top. 


addin 
dues for each male member shall be 
50 cents.” 


no ge | in wintering bees out-of- 
doors, an 
spoken of. 


I have lost only those 


The Constitution was amended by 
Art. 10, viz: ‘“*The annual 


The committee to prepare ques- 
tions reported, and the convention 
adjourned till 1:30 p.m. 

The py session was well rep- 
resented by bee-keepers from Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa, 
and the attendance was larger than 
at any previous meeting. Several 
ladies were present. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The President called the meeting to 
order at the appointed time, and Mr. 
A. A. Baldwin was called on for his 
essay on “ The best method of hand- 
ling bees for comb honey.” Several 
points in the essay were discussed. 


Jas. H. Jones—There would be 
more money made to take out a part 
of the bees from the swarm and re- 
turn the remainder to the parent 
colony, and would in that way get the 
swarming fever out of them. I have 
practiced returning the entire swarm, 
and I find a great deal of trouble in 
my bees sulking. 

** Is it best to unite weak colonies in 
the spring ?”’ 

A. A. Baldwin—I think that the 
best way is to unite them at the com- 
mencement of the swarming season. 
Up to this time we have two queens 
for breeding. 

Jas. A. Nelson—I would unite 
queenless colonies with those having 
a ya. 

as. H. Jones—If we do not want 
increase we can take the smallest and 
unite them with the next strongest, 
and continue until the colonies are 
strong. I think that the plan of 
nursing weak colonies up to the 
honey season and then uniting them 
is a good one. 
An able article was read from 
Clemons.Cloon & Co., on ‘*‘ The honey 
market,” which contained amon 
other interesting statements, ‘‘ tha 
comb honey should be placed on the 
market in packages of from 24 to 40 
pounds each, and that the sections 
should be unglassed and weigh one 
pound each.” They would not advise 
the use of 4%-pound sections. 


The ustial subject on the best race 
of bees was thoroughly discussed. 


J.D. Ghering—My bees are mostly 
blacks, and I produce as pretty honey 
as the market affords. Ido not find 
the Italians disposed to finish up their 
honey as perfectly as the blacks. I 
have tried placing the honey from the 
Italians on the hive of the blacks to 
finish up, with a good deal of satis- 
faction. 

‘*Ts it necessary to have a honey- 


‘|doors is to keep them from being | board with open-top frames in getting 
I have lost | comb honey ?” 


R. B. Leahy—I have never useda 


average, in colonies not packed than | dozen honey-boards in working for 


comb honey. and I do not have any 


R. B. Leahy—I have had some ex-| trouble with the queen getting into 
erience in wintering weak colonies. | the sections. 








State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be beld in 


Ypsilanti, Mich., op Dee. ] and 2, 1886. 
Hi, D. Curtinge, Sec. 


did not double up my nuclei last v ‘ 
fall, and lost one-third. I have used | trouble with queens im the sections, 


John Conser—I have not had any 
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I have a space of Y4-inch above the 
frames. 

A. A. Baldwin—Most of the bee- 
keepers using the open-top frame 
have now gone back to the honey- 
board. Honey in sections is colored 
more with open top-bars, especially 
on old colonies. I think that we must 
havea honey-board if we want to get 
honey for the market. 

‘*Can more honey be produced from 
a non-swarming colony than a colony 
and its increase ?”’ 

Jas. H. Jones—I had a colony that 
did not swarm for two years, and it is 
my opinion that if I can have my bees 
non-swarming, I can get more honey. 
It is the swarming fever that injures 
our honey crop. think it destroys 
at least one-third of the product. 

John Conser—I do not see any very 
material difference in colonies on 
either side. 

A. A. Baldwin—I think we cannot 
decide without several years’ experi- 
ence, and it is the safest way to geta 
light increase. 

J.S. Atkins—One-third of my bees 
do not swarm, and I always get the 
heaviest amountof surplusfrom those 
that do not swarm. 

** Which is the best way to get in- 
crease, by natural swarming, or by 
dividing colonies ?”’ 

John Conser—If you want bees, 
divide colonies; if honey, let nature 
have its course. 

A. A. Baldwin—We must feed lib- 
erally with honey or sugar in order to 


be safe in making colonies by division. ! 


Adjourned to 9:30 a.m. 


SECOND DAY. 


The meeting was called to order by 
Vice-President R. B, Leahy. The 
Association invited members of sister 
organizations and representatives of 
the press to take part with it as hon- 
orary members. 

An essay from Mr. Jos. Nysewan- 
der, was read by the Secretary, and 
the convention unanimously adopted 
it as itssentiments. It is as follows,on 


DOES BEE-KEEPING PAY ? 


It behooves every one who contem- 
plates engaging in a pursuit, or who 
1s following a certain line of business, 
to consider well its possibilities both 
as to failure and success. If we can 
determine upon a reliable basis that 
the possibilities are plausible, and 
that success depends upon our own 
energies, tact and experience, we have 
at least:solved one phase of the busi- 
ness that will be an incentive in 
prompting us to continue persistently 
init until we have mastered it and 
success has been attained. 

‘At this time, when very few things 
really do pay a profit, the agricultur- 
ist and others have made tests of 
various kinds of adjunct pursuits, as 
well as vocations by which a liveli- 
hood may be honestly earned, and yet 
independently. I believe where there 
is the faintest hope for remuneration 
nothing has been exempted from these 
tests. The agriculturist feels the 
necessity of diversified farming, and 
to make all the additions to his chosen 


pursuit that will contribute to his 


income ; for, since the production of 


| 


the leading crops do not at present 
pay largely and are necessarily mark- 
eted at minimum figures, everything 
within the scope of his control is 
brought into requfsition for his finan- 
cial enhancement. Remumeration is 
the all-absorbing topic of the day. It 
is in such times that a business that 
is new in its nature will receive the 
most thorough and practical tests, and 
will grow in favor or be promptly dis- 
carded in proportion to its real and 
deserving claims. 


As to the profits of apiculture: It 
is a significant proof in its favor that 
the interest taken in the business is 
largely increasing and spreading year 
by year. As an indication of this 
increased interest the number of bee- 
papers that have lately been presented 
to the public, and that are being sus- 
tained, as well as the department in 
agricultural papers devoted to the 
subject goes to prove; for they have 
not so much created a demand, as to 
meet one. 

As to remuneration: We too often 
overlook the fact that we must learn 
a business before it will yield us a 
yrofit. If we expect to go into any 

ind of business and reap a profit at 
once without first thoroughly master- 
ing the details of it, we will more 
than likely fail; and too frequently 
we attribute the failure to the busi- 
ness instead of ourselves, where the 
fault rightly belongs. In the minds 
of those who have skillfully followed 
the business, I believe there is no 
question as to thé profits f apieul- 
ture, and that as a pursuit, although 
irregularities and a lack of proper 
management may haye created gross 
misapprehensions by some as to it as 
a business. Asa cause of the former 
the bee only improves “ each shining 
hour,” and sometimes it is the case 
that when it could work most effect- 
ually—that is, when the hive is full 
of bees and the flowers are laden with 
nectar, the inclemency of the weather 
excluding the light of the sun fora 
protracted period will as certainly 
exclude the rays of hope as to a profit- 
able season ; and then, the flowers do 
not secrete nectar equally abundant 
every year. But the specialist calcu- 
lates on irregularities, and is content 
to average the poor seasons with the 
abundant yields, and so far the aver- 
age has proven itself such as to make 
the business altogether a success. 


Even if rightly managed we should 
not decide bee-keeping a success or 
failure by a single year’s trial; for 
what is the crop that can be produced 
with absolute certainty? Failures 
will come. They will come to the 
farmer, and they will come to the 
bee-keeper, but it would be utter 
foolishness to discontinue a business 
because of an occasional failure. 
There is one characteristic that a bee- 
keeper must have,and that is dili- 
gence, and that through failure as well 
as success; to feed when the bees 
ought to be storing away honey, and 
to spend when he ought to be receiv- 
ing, for in due time in the * golden 
future” the “‘shining hour” will 


come, when these little creatures that 





have been cared for so long and so 
diligently will more than repay all 





I 


efforts thus bestowed upon them le. 
an over abundant season will {| 
make up the loss of a poor yield. | 


While it is conceded that natu 
and the bees do their part, the ques. 
tion arises, is there not danger tha 
the honey market will be overstocked 
so as to make the business unprojg. 
able? Let us not be selfish enough to 
anticipate such a condition of things 
Shall we let the tons of nectar “wast 
its sweetness on the desert air” yp. 
cause of the plea that there is no one 
who wants it ? I believe that the list of 
300,000 persons who now keep bees 
could be more than doubled, ang 
there would still be a demand for the 
product; for instead of its being 
looked upon as a rarity and a luxury. 
it would be considered a staple 
article. 

Nature is rich in her treasures. ang 
the earth yields profusely her fruits 
for the benefit of mankind, and if by 
skillful means we are enabled to 
utilize her wealth and gather in her 
treasures toadd to the commonwealth, 
we not only do that which redounds 
to our greatest profit, but it is more 
honorable than to contend over that 
which is already produced. Let us 
be assured that there is yet a con- 
petency for faithful efforts in apicul- 
ture as in other rural pursuits, and 
that Nature will yield from her boun- 
tiful storehouse in proportion to our 
skill and diligence, 


— aes 


R. F. Muir—I think that putting 
the best side of the pursuit out in- 
duces many to go into the business, 
and creates thereby many failures. | 
do not believe that there is more than 
1 per cent. that succeed in the busi- 
ness. The ones that generally make 
it pay are the supply dealers. ' 

R. B. Leahy—Every pursuit that is 
honest should be upheld, and so long 
as it is conducted properly it should 
not be put down. 

C. M. Crandall—I do not think ' hat 
it is good policy to flatter others in 
regard to the protits of the business, 
but I am heart and soul with Mr. 
Nysewander’s essay. 

>, Baldwin—I believe that 95 per 
cent. of the scientific bee-keepers suc- 
ceed in the business. I do not think 
that the pursuit can be justly esti- 
mated from the whole number of 
bee-keepers. , : 

“« The use of foundation, its benefits, 
etc.,” were discussed as follows: 

John Conser—I think that the 
nearer we can get to natural com) 
the better. I use thin foundation 
with high side-walls in sections; 10 
brood-frames as heavy side-walls with 
thin base as possible. I use wax pul 
on with a pencil-brush in fastening 
foundation, and I use wired brood- 
frames enough to keep the top-bar 
from sagging: ; 

L. W. Baldwin—In using founda- 
tion I have had some losses from 11s 
sagging. ‘This year I am going 
use strips of foundation 4 or 5 inches 
wide, made from refined wax. I want 
it made about 5 square feet to the 
pound. I fasten it in the brood-frames 
with a composition of % wax and 's 
resin. I use foundation in the sec- 
tions in pieces 2x3 inches. I do not 
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‘nk that anything is saved by usin 
thippeets either in sections or Sirees 
fries. Hayhurst—I have used 400 or 
500 pounds of foundation. I have 
never used it in sections, as I do not 
produce honey 10 sections. The prin- 
cipal use I make of it is in brood- 
frames, I have never made any very 
extensive experiments in getting nat- 
ural combs built. I shall continue to 
yse it fastened with wire. 

“Will the bees gnaw away the 
foundation about the wire ?” ; 

Pres. Hayhurst—I think they will 
sometimes. I get my foundation 
drawn out in upper stories. , 

A. A. Balawin—I think the time to 
use foundation in brood-frames is 
during fruit-bloom, and I lately ex- 
amined some colonies and found that 
intwo days they had drawn out the 
foundation and were putting in brood. 
[do not think that it sags at this 
time with 5 square feet to the pound. 
In sections I would use a very thin 
base and not too heavy side-walls, 
because the bees in drawing it out 
leave too much yellow comb. 


“Do the bees cut away the founda- 
tion at the bottom of the brood- 
frames ?” 

A. A. Baldwin—In some instances. 

R. B. Leahy—I use six cross wires 
to the frame, and two diagonal wires. 
I never have any trouble with sag- 
ging. I make it by poe a thin 
sheet on each side of the wire, and 
pressing them together. I have the 
tops of my sections grooved and run a 
= wax along the edge of the foun- 

ation, 

Jas. H. Jones—i put foundation in 
sections by using beeswax and resin. 

P. 3. Thaxton—I use wide frames, 

six sections to the frame, and put in 
each section a block about half the 
depth and thickness of the section, 
beveled on two edges, and lay the 
foundation on them and run wax 
along the edge. I then give the frame 
a light shake downward to remove 
the blocks. 
_ ©. M. Crandall—I do not think that 
itis necessary for the average bee- 
keeper to use wired frames. In using 
foundation in sections I have tried in 
a small way for three years to use it 
without separators,and I have had 
no sections perfect. I cannot place 
them in the crate. 

Pres. Hayhurst—l think that the 
wires are absolutely necessary, and I 
shall stick to them. 

“Is there any gain in using full 
sheets of foundation ?” Some of the 
members thought not. 

J. D. Gehring—White clover yields 
slowly in my section of the country, 
and that is the reason I use full sheets 
In sections. 

“How do you prevent after- 
swarms ?”’ 

A. A. Baldwin—Cut out the queen- 
cells on the seventh day, and after 
one or two days introduce a virgin 
queen or a queen-cell. 

“Is it advisable to clip the queen’s 
Wing ?” 

L. W. Baldwin—I think that it is 
one of the grandest things connected 


a ueens and hived them on the old 
stand. 

John Conser—As a general thing 
swarms settle with a queen; I then 
hive them in a hiving-box and put 
them into the hive. if it is necessary 
to repeat the operation, Ido it, and 
have had no trouble. 

P. B. Thaxton—I think that clip- 
ping the queen’s wing is one of the 
ry ey things in handling bees. I 
ive the swarms on the old stand. 
The Secrétary was instructed to 
correspond with the Secretary of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety, requesting them to appoint the 
meeting for 1887 at St. Louis, or some 
other city in the West. 

The closing hour of the convention 
was spent in a general experience 
meeting in which all took part, and 
was enthusiastic and profitable. The 
display of apiarian fixtures was not as 
large as was anticipated. Among 
those exhibited were: J. M. Shuck’s 
reversible hive ; L. W. Baldwin’s side- 
storing and chaff-packin hive ; 
smokers, queen-cages, feeders, etc., 
from R. B. Leahy; and a fine display 
of extracted honey by John Conser. 

The convention adjourned to meet 
in Kansas City, at the call of the 
executive committee. 

P. BALDWIN, Sec. 


—_- —_ 
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Dr, Miller’s New Bee-Book, 


WM. F. CLARKE. 








One of our great poets (I forget 
which) says, ‘‘ In every work, regard 
the author’s end.’”’ He sets out to do 
acertain thing. Judge him by the 
performance of that, and not of some- 
thing else which he did not undertake 
todo. Dr. Miller does not propose, 
in his little book, to lay down a 
methodical system of bee-keeping, or 
to produce a complete treatise on the 
subject, but to write about some of 
the things that interest bee-keepers 
in the style of ‘‘a familiar chat.”” He 
promises to describe his own methods, 
not assuming that they are the best, 
or making invidious comparisons with 
the methods of others, but giving 
full permission to his readers as they 
glance from page to page, to exclaim, 
**Oh, how foolish! I know of agood 
deal better way than that!” But he 
modestly hopes that ‘* some may find 
a hint here and there that may prove 
useful ’’—he might have safely said all. 

This book is in reality a substitute 
for a visit to the Doctor's apiary. 
There are thousands of bee-keepers in 
the United States and Canada who, 
if they could pay such a visit at a cost 
of only 75 cents, would pack their 
satchels for a start in double-quick 
time. Well, the next best thing is to 
buy and read ‘‘A Year Among the 
Bees.” By so doing you will see 
where and how the Doctor lives. what 
his re looks like, and be intro- 
duced to the whole family, including 
the father and mother-in-law, tbree 
miles off. You will get a glimpse of 
Mrs. M. chasing her husband with a 


at the rate of nearly 1,000 an hour, 
and Aunt Emma who, though some- 
times “‘ decidedly ‘ stuck-up, ” is lit- 
erally “ as sweet as sugar.’ 
The Doctor does not meddle with 
any of the vexed questions that agi- 
tate the equinimity of bee-keepers. 
The pollen theory, reversing hives, 
hibernation, the Heddon patent, etc., 
he relegates to a temporary oblivion, 
and the entire army of lligerent 
bee-keepers find ‘‘ Othello’s. occupa- 
tion gone,” as they linger amid 
these peaceful pages. One is re 
minded of the old hymn :— 

“There shall I bathe my weary sou), 

In seas of heavenly rest, 

And not a wave of trouble roll 

Across my peaceful breast !" 

Well, it is pleasant after the din and 
smoke of battle, or the wrack and 
fury of the storm, to get into a quiet 
nook where sunbeams linger, and soft 
zephyrs whisper the sweet music of 
peace ! 

A large number of practical sub- 
jects are discussed, such as :—taking 

ees out of the cellar; hauling and 
overhauling bees; hives, covers, and 
stands; feeding meal and syrup; the 
honey harvest; frames and supers; 
sections ; shop for bee-work ; manage- 
ment of sections and starters ; separa- 
tors ; getting bees to work in sections; 
precautions against robbers; fumiga- 
ting honey ; pct te from stings; 
swarming and its prevention; queen- 
rearing; fall feeding; marketing 
honey ; putting bees into the cellar; 
cellar ventilation ; bee-pasturage, etc. 
The views of a bee-keeper of such 
‘long experience on these and other 
topics cannot but be suggestive and 
rovocative of thought. He must be 
indeed a stolid bee-keeper who is not 
interested and profited by ‘‘ familiar 
chat” on such themes. 

The Doctor is not one of those who 
pooh-pooh a bee-sting, or have at- 
tained the state of indifference to its 
infliction, and is evidently of the 
opinion that there is a little of the 
spirit of bravado in certain quarters 
regarding this matter. A great many 
iron-clad bee-men will be disposed to 
make fun of his confession, ‘‘ A bee 
inside my clothing makes me very 
nervous,” etc., but I know of one 
whom nature has not endowed with 
a pachydermaton’s hide,who read that 
chapter with the truest sympathy,and 
instead of exclaiming, ‘* Oh how fool- 
ish!” involuntarily said, ‘‘ That’s 
so !’’ at the close of every sentence! 

Various methods and devices are 
given in detail with measurements 
and particulars enabling those at al' 
mechanical to avail themselves of the 
wisdom that has come from a quarie 
ef acentury’s familiarity with bees 
and this fact should commend the 
book to beginners, and those who 
have not been long conversant with 
bee-lore. Such cannot but find it 
very useful, while it will be read with 
interest by the oldest veterans in the 
business, whether in Europe, Asia, 
Africa or America. 

The most interesting passage in the 
book, to my mind, is found on pages 
27 and 28, where Dr. Miller shows 
that his experience and observation 
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bee-smoker and a switch of golden- 
rod, Charlie taking out full sections 
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reached at the Detroit Convention in 
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December last. Let a colony come 
out of winter quarters strong and 
with combs fullof stores, and it wants 
no tinkering. Like a darkey said, its 
** boun’ for de kingdom,” and nothing 
short of some dire catastrophe, such 
as the loss of its queen, can stop it. 
Colonies cannot become strong and 
populous too -early in the season, and 
they will build up more quickly by 
having plenty of stores in the hive, 
than they will by having food doled 
out to them day by day. Bees have 
more sense than some human beings. 
They will not increase and multiply 
unless they see a rational prospect of 
their children having bread to eat. 
While they have more wisdom than 
the improvident and reckless poor, 
they are more true to nature than the 
self-pleasing rich, who do not want to 
be bothered with children. Give bees 
plenty with which to support a 
numerous progeny, and they like 
nothing better than to have a house 
full to overflowing with children ; 
and this condition of an apiary in 
early spring is far more important to 
its prosperity and profitableness than 
any particular set or kind of ‘‘ fixins.”’ 

The Doctor sets an example which 
it would be well for bee-keepers gen- 
erally to follow when they write for 
the papers. Herefuses to say“ we” 
when he means “I,” and if the 
printer runs out of big‘ I’s” toward 
the close of the book, tells him to use 
little ones. That’s good. 


** Pigmies are pigmies still though perched on Alps, 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales.” 


Guelph, Ont. 
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Marketing Honey, 


W. MASON. 

On account of some observations 
taken of honeyin the markets last 
fa!l,and the honey season being near 
at hand, I desire to make afew sug- 
gestions in regard to the unmarket- 
able condition of honey placed on the 
markets—both of comb and extracted 
honey—by some of our honey-pro- 
ducers. I do not wonder at our honey 
consumers manifesting some disgust 
and prejudice toward our honey, as to 
purity and quality, from the un 
merchantable condition in which it is 
placed on the market. 

I hold that every honey-producer 
makes his own market for his honey 
trade. Every honey-producer should 
be careful to always put his honey in 
the best possible shape to attract tne 
attention of the consumers, and its 
appearance should bespeak the quality 
it represents. If it is honey in sec- 
tions, the sections should be bright 
and clean, and never used the second 
time, as they become stained and be- 
smeared with propolis, and broken or 
split, as I have seen on the markets. 
This manner of marketing honey will 
ruin any producer’s trade, and I was 
about to say that it ought to. 

Extracted honey should be well 
ripsned, with no pieces of comb in 
it; then put up into clean jars with 
the honey on the outside of jars well 


cleaned off. This gives honey a good 
appearance, and inquiry issoon made, 
if not labeled, as to who the producer 
is. Wecannot be too careful in pre- 
paring our honey, either for home 
trade or for shipping, and we should 
never suffer rough, unsightly honey 
to leave our premises; even ata re- 
duced price. Some of it we can use 
in our families, and the balance feed 
back to the bees. 


We must make our honey do its 
own advertising both in: purity and 
appearance, and put such guaranty 
on it that when our consumers try it 
they will buy again; thus enabling 
us to obtain a fair price for our 
honey, The only trouble I have in 
this line is in not being able to supply 
my customers, as I am always short 
of honey at.the end of the season. 
While I am not a a producer, my 
effort this season will be to accom- 
modate my trade. I have orders now 
waiting for at least 500 pounds, as 
soon as it is produced ; and I hope to 
get a good supply, asI have 30 colo- 
nies in good condition for honey- 
gathering. ; 

Fillmore,+o Ind. 
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Prevention, of Swarming, 


ERWIN STANHOPE. 








My plan to keep bees from increas- 
ing, and to turn their swarming 
habits to honey-producing, is as fol- 
lows: Iuse the 8-frame Langstroth 
hive, and a box on top just 20 inches 
long in the clear. The box holds 13 
frames just 5x10 inches in the clear, 
which hang crosswise in the box. The 
frames are made of heavy 4x1% inch 
stuff, and éach frame holds 2 sections 
5inches outside by 14 inches wide. 
Each box has an entrance at the bot- 
tom of one end. Now suppose we are 
looking for swarms, the queens being 
clipped. We have some boxes ready, 
sections with starters allinif a large 
swarm, and two boxes, one on top, 
with 52 sections. When the swarm 
comes out cage the queen and hang 
her in among the sections. Move the 
old hive away and cover it with a 
sheet. Put the sections, queen and 
allon the old stand. The bees will 
go into the boxes. (Sometimes a 
swarm will fly out once or twice, but 
hold the queen and they will soon 
quiet down.) The next day toward 
night, move the old hive back near 
the boxes. The bees will work hard 
in the sections, and they will putin 
lots of bee-bread. But do not be 
afraid, for it will be all rightin the 
fall. After 7 or 8 days cut out all the 
queen-cells but one; or, what is bet- 
ter, let a young queen out on the 
comb. Put the sections, old queen 
and all on top of the old hive; put the 
old hive on the old stand, and you will 
see big work. In 15 to 18 days let out 
the old queen, and the young queen 
will make way with her; or if any- 
thing has happened to the young 
queen, you will still have the old one. 





Second swarms need only one box of 
26 sections. Do not cage an unfertile 





ee 


queen. It is quite necessar 
sections V4 inches wide, for it 
are more than that they wil] try ¢ 
make two combs in one section as 
they want to make brood-comb afte, 
swarming. I have been running q 
bees on this plan for a number y 
years, and it is very satisfactory. 
Mears,+o Mich. 
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High Temperature in Bee-Cellars 


W. H. STEWART. 





In Mr. Barber’s essay on ‘ Winter. 
ing Bees in Cellars,” on page 809 of 
the BEE JOURNAL for 1885, he says: 
“It is quite often said that no ona 
has learned the secret of wintering 
bees, so that they can be wintere 
safely px time, but I deny the asser. 
tion.” (Italics are mine.) Mr. 3. 
bases his denial on the fact that he 
has wintered hundreds of colonies for 
the last 25 years, and bringing “s 
per cent. out as good as when they 
were placed in winter quarters, and 
losing none.”’ He tells us that he 
winters his bees in a “‘ warm, damp 
cellar,” and if we do not misunder- 
stand him, he keeps the temperature 
in his cellar up to from ‘‘ 60° to 90».” 

He also says that “‘ the cellar must 
be closed, with no currents of air, 
either hot or cold, passing through 
it.’ Will Mr. B. please tell us how 
he keeps his cellar thus warm in his 
cold climate, and at the same time 
“damp” without injecting a current 
of hot, or warm, damp air? Again, 
will he please tell us how he can keep 
a “ constant draft ” through his “ ven- 
tilator from the top of the room” 
without a volume of either warm or 
cold air equal to that which passes 
up through the ventilator, passing 
into the cellar, and thus keeping upa 
constant current through it ? 

He says that his “ plan of wintering 
bees is no theory, but is one that is 
racticed by scores of bee-keepers in 
Northern New York, and invariably 
without loss in winter.’ How canit 
be possible that in the same State, 
and only a few miles distant from Mr. 
Doolittle’s locality, ‘‘ scores of bee- 
keepers” should be wintering hun- 
dreds of colonies without loss, and 
the wide awake Mr. Doolittle never 
become acquainted with the fact’ 
Why should Mr. D. have such winter 
troubles, and suffer such losses? 
There seems to be a mystery con- 
nected with this matter. 

Further, Mr. B. tells us that what 
he claims for his plan of wintering 1s, 
that itis the safest plan; and in the 
next to the last paragraph he tells us 
that‘‘ where but few bees are kept 
where he lives, they have no trouble 
in wintering them in any cellar where 
vegetables will keep without freez- 
ing.” Howcan Mr. Barber's 60--to- 
90° cellar be safest, as he claims, 
when his neighbors winter bees with- 
out loss, in cellars of any kind where 
the temperature stands as low as 33- 
or 35° above zero. Will not 25 colo- 
nies winter as well ina temperature 
of 35°, as will 200? ~ How far from 
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—— 

does this area of country ex- 
— where bees can be wintered in 
small quantities without loss ‘‘ in any 
cellar where vegetables will keep 
without freezing ?” Why does it not 
extend as far as Central New York 
where Mr. Doolittle lives ? 

Did Mr. Barber live where he now 
does during his “early experience, 
when he * had all the trouble in rial 

‘ing that many are experiencin 
pew 2” and when he “tried every 
place and manner of eet at 
that time that looked reasonable ? Did 
he try them in small quantities in 
“any cellar where vegetables will 
keep without freezing?” If so, why 
all the troubles in wintering; then 
and none now, in the same kind of a 
-ellar ? 
er B. claims, secondly, that win- 
tering in cellars where the tempera- 
ture is 60° to 90°—“* is cheapest ;”’ and 
vet he tells us that “they will use 
more feed in a warm thanin a cool 
one. Is more feed cheaper than 
less? I believe that a warm cellar is 
better than a cold one for wintering 
bees: but Mr. B. states as much in 
favor of cold ones aS Warm ones. 


Iam not doubting in the least that 
Mr. B. is of late successful in winter- 
ing beesin his warm room, and his 
neighbors at the same time as suc- 
cessful in using all sorts of cellars 
that do not freeze; but I do question 
whether it is all in the temperature— 
warm for themany, and-cold or warm 
for the few colonies. My opinion is 
that at the present time there is 
growing in Mr. Barber’s vicinity some 
plant or plants that were not there 25 
years ago, and that from such source, 
his bees now get sufficient fall honey 
tokeep up breeding until winter sets 
in; and thus both he and his neigh- 
bors have plenty of young bees for 
winter and spring. 

I wish to thank Mr. B. for the plan 
that he gives us for laying a floor on 
which to stand the hives; and also 
for the idea of placing them in a com- 
pact form, so thatif a live bee leaves 
one hive it has not far to go to find 
and enter another. But how to in- 
variably winter bees in a cold climate 
without loss, is still an open question. 

Orion, ? Wis. 





Sicboygan County, Wis., Convention, 


At an adjourned meeting held on 
May 8, 1886, at Sheboygan Falls, Wis., 
an organization was effected, and the 
hame of the old society, the ** Sheboy- 
gan County Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
lion,” which has been inactive for 
several years past, was adopted, also 
the constitution and by-laws with 
slight amendments. The officers 
elected are astollows: President, H. 
F. Shadboldt, Winooski; Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. H. Hawkins, Sheboygan 
Falls; Seeretary, Miss Mattie B. 
Thomas, ie ae Falls ; Treasurer, 
Mrs. H. Hills, Sheboygan Falls. 


Matters of interest to bee-culturists 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Feeding Sugar to Bees. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 





I wish to thank Mr. H. E. Hill for 
his kind words.and the kindly manner 
in which he criticises on page 281. It 
is pleasant to know that I belong to 
that class ef contributors whose writ- 
ings ‘‘are eagerly sought after,” but 
I hope no one blindly follows where I 
lead. Allare expected to use their 
own reason. 


I should consider it the height of 
folly for Mr. J. B. Hall, or any one 
else who successfully winters his bees 
upon natural stores, year after year, 
to feed his bees sugar for fear that 
they might not winter well if he did not; 
but if he wintered them on sugar 
because honey was dear and sugar 
cheap, I should consider it wisdom. 
The advice to feed sugar for winter 
stores is not intended for those who 
are uniformly successful with natural 
stores; but if those who do lose their 
bees quite frequently from diarrhea, 
learn that they can prevent such 
losses by feeding sugar for winter 
stores, will they be expected to desist 
simply because those who are success- 
ful without sugar fear that the prac- 
tice may assist in giving color to the 
unjust accusation that some bee-keep- 
ers secure their honey by feeding the 
bees sugar? Do those. who are 
opposed to the practice really expect 
such a sacrifice on the part of their 
less fortunate brothers? If they do, 
it shows most conclusively that while 
they may understand bee-culture,they 
are lacking in their knowledge of 
human nature. 


Perhaps the paneety of succcessful 
bee-keepers—those who succeed in 
wintering their bees and in selling 
their honey (of which J. B. Hallisa 
shining example)—do not use sugar, 
and probably never will; but is it to 
this that their success is attributable ? 
The use of comb foundation has 
helped to give standing to the Wiley, 
sensational, artificial-comb-honey sto- 
ry. Shall we stop using foundation ? 
Rogersville,é Mich. 





—_ 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Honey-Interests, etc., of Florida, 


JOHN Y. DETWILER. 








Subsequent to the late cold wave I 
was in receipt of numerous I+tters 
from apiarists inquiring as to the 
prospects of securing bees, and other 
information an to the apicul- 
tural resources of this locality—the 
east coast of Volusia County, Florida. 
Believing that what would in all 
probability interest those gee 
would also be appreciated by the 
majority, I submitted my report of 
the damage as nearly as then could 
be determined, for which I am taken 
to task by a correspondent on page 
217. My object wasto dissuade any 





Were discussed, and the meeting ad- 
Journed to Saturday, Sept. 4, at 10 a.m. 


making a personal visit to see the 
extent of the damage for himself. 


1 will not enter into any discussion 
as to the extent of the damage done 
to the mangrove. Dr. B. F. Fox, 
county superintendent of public 
schools for Volusia county, who has 
been in Florida since the war, ex- 
iy his opinion that 99 per cent. 
as been destroyed. I should judge 
that 95 per cent., which I think will 
be admitted, is sufficient to warrant 
a persoual visit before establishing an 
apiary. Mr. R.8. Nelson, of Eldora, 
12 miles down the river, estimates 75 
per cent. killed in his locality. Allow 
me to furnish an extract from a 
private letter from Mr. H, W. Funk, 
of Bloomington, Ills., who was re- 
cently in Florida looking up a loca- 
tion for anapiary. He ays: “T was 
at Tampa during the cold snap; the 
mercury was down to 18° above zero. 
I did not think that they (the man- 
grove) were hurt much, although 
they looked black on the top. I hear 
from a boat captain who stopped at 
Cape Sable,that they were frozen down 
there. The orange trees were not 
hurt much. A few days after, the 
leaves dropped off fast. All pine- 
apples, bananas and cocoanuts were 
killed. U anong St. Johns river, 
from Ocala to Palatka, the orange 
trees were frozen black, and most of 
the leaves stuck to them. I think 
that those trees were damaged or 
killed ;”’ and in conclusion he remarks 
that the outlook does not warrant 
him in establishing an apiary in 
Florida. 

A letter tothe Troy Kansas Chief, 
from a former neighbor from Doni- 
| ar county, now at Orange oe. 

arion Co., Fla., says: “Of my 
orange trees the large ones were more 
or less injured, and the small ones 
killed to the ground. Lemons, grape- 
fruit, fig and Japan plums were killed 
to the ground; these are all put back 
two years in growth,” etc. So much 
in reply to paragraph three of the 
article on page 217. 

In reply to paragraph four, I will 
simply say that the article in ques- 
tion related to the east coast of Florida, 
exclusively, with the exception of the 
reference to the groves in the interior, 
which, from authority above quoted, 
will sustain my position. A vast dif- 
ference exists between the east coast 
of Florida (the subject of the article 
on page 102) and the State at large. 
In proof, let the Hawk’s Park corres- 
pondent, who so ably compiled the 
statistics of Florida’s vegetable and 
animal production, furnish the parties 
he so anxiously wishes to locate here, 
through the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL, with the exports from New 
Smyrna for the past few years out- 
side of oranges, honey,and turtle, or 
other productions of salt Water; then 
the readers will know just what they 
can expect to raise and expert in 
order to keep up an existence; then 
the full import of his fourth para- 
graph will be made manifest. 

As an inducement to show up the 
exports of New Smyrna, Daytona, or 
any or all other places on the Halifax, 





apiarist from locating in this section 
to engage in bee-keeping without first 


Hillsborough or Indian rivers, outside 
of oranges, honey, and the food pro- 
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ducts of salt water, I enclose the fol- 
lowing clipped from the Halifax 
Journal of April 15, 1886 : 

** Any one in the vicinity of Day- 
tona ‘showing up’ a fifty, sixty, or a 
hundred acre orange grove, a ten 
acre corn, rice, sugar-cane, tobacco 
or cotton field, will secure the Halifax 
Journal for fifty years as a premium.” 

While we earnestly desire to secure 
good neighbors, and render every 
available means in our power to in- 
form them of what they must expect 
should they locate among us, we do 
not forget that it is due to them that 
they should be truthfully informed on 
such subjects as are necessary for 
their comfort and welfare, should 
they locate among us. When neces- 
sary I propose to state facts when 
they are called for, so far as they 
have come under my observation. 
Instead of looking upon the dark side 
of the matter, Ihave unbounded hope 
for the future of the East Coast of 
Florida, and I would say that I know 
of notime better than the present to 
se: ure a home in this locality. 

New Smyrna,© Fila. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Fall Feeding vs. Spring Feeding, etc. 


J. C. RAWLINS. 








In the article on ‘‘ Honey for Bees 
in Winter,” on page 247, by J. E. 
Pond, Jr., I think he hit the nail on 
the head about the consumer’s idea 
when sugar is fed to bees. Why I 
think so, is that last year,in Feb- 
ruary and March, we fed 35 pounds of 
molasses sugar to 85 colonies, and 
some people think (or say they do) 
that is why our honey granulates. 
They say that pure honey will not 
granulate for 2 or 3 years after it is 
taken. It is very hard to get them to 
understand how boney is gathered in 
such large quantities. . 

I have been a close observer on the 
subject of feeding, and I think that 
bees should be fed early in the fall, 
and given a little more than you 
think they will consume by the mid- 
dle of the next April. Colonies that 
were very populous last fall, but were 
extracted from late, and fed onlya 
little, and that when the weather was 
cold, and have been fed this spring 
when very cold, are now weak. But 
those whose hives were left full of 
honey, and not disturbed until the 
past week, are very strong. We feed 
to stimulate brood-rearing, but if 
they have plenty in the hive the 
queen, according to nature, knows 
when to begin her part in the repro- 
duction of her species. 

Mr. 8. J. Youngman, in his article 
on page 248, says: ‘ The cellsif left 
too long must be ——t watched, 
for when the first queen hatches the 
bees will destroy the remaining cells.” 
But I think that the queen does this 
work. I think I have proof of this; 
for twice I have found the queen at 
work on the cell, one time I know 
that she was by herself. This was in 
a box-hive whose colony had been 
transferred ala Heddon, and a cell 
given at the time. But thinking that 

















it failed to hatch, I raised the cover 
and placed one on the comb over the 
bees; in about two hours I looked in, 
and what a beauty I beheld! It was 
a fine yellow — biting at the cell, 
and not a bee helping. 

Another thing he said about bees 
swarming: ‘I have also known bees 
to swarm and not leave anything 
nearer a queen than newly laid eggs.” 
That is a new idea forme. Was ita 
natural swarm? I am working in the 
apiary of Mr. Z.A.Clark. Iam a hire- 
ling, but one that careth for the bees. 

Arkadelphia, 9 Ark. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


An Apiary in Ontario, Canada, 


R. F. HOLTERMANN. 








As Mr. J. B. Hall, of Woodstock, 
Ontario, is known as one of Canada’s 
most successful apiarists, although 
not owning the largest number of 
colonies ; and as it is also well known 
that he never wields the pen and 
gives any of the numerous bee-papers 
a report of his doings and the result 
of his experience, a description of his 
apiary will not be amiss. 

The Quinby hive is used. The top- 
bar is square, ndét as formerly Y- 
shaped. The bar (an inch deep, I 
think), I understand, acts in a meas- 
ure as a honey-board, helping to keep 
the Sate down, and the workers are 
less liable to build comb joining the 
lower story and supers. Perforated 
metal is used between the body of 
the hive and the supers or upper 
story. No drone comb is wanted for 
store comb,if there is no drone conb 
in the body of the hive, and the per- 
forated metal is used to keep the 
queen from the upper part. The bees 
will not appropriate the drone comb 
above for storing honey, but true to 
the instinct to desire drones, they 
will leave the drone-cells empty for 
brood-rearing. 

I fortunately arrived on the evening 
when Mr. Hall was going to remove 
his bees from their winter quarters, 
viz: April 19. The house and grounds 
being new, the water had obtained 
access to the cellar to a depth of 8 
inches, and had to be pumped out; 
otherwise the bees, owing to the ex- 
traordinary season, would have been 
removed earlier. The temperature 
of the repository was at 62°, and the 
bees were clustering more or less 
about the hive-entrances. The stands, 
cushions, lids and half-stories were 
all ready outside, and a carrying- 
stand for 2 colonies, having four legs 
and a pair of handles for two men, 
facilitated the work very much. 


The hives were piled in rows back 
to back, to the ceiling, or nearly so, 
and four or five abreast—over 200 in 
all. The men carried, Mr. Hall ex- 
amined, and I—observed. The ex- 
amination consisted of lifting the 
hive and tapping to discover the 
strength of its colony. An experi- 
enced bee-keeper will understand how 
carefully they must have been carried 
out to do this, Only one colony 
showed by the entrance any signs of 




















diarrhea, and this had the dige 

since December. They appeared 
strong aud flew wellin the mornjy 
Several others had starved, but ti, 
balance appeared to be in good cop. 
dition, although Mr. Hall says that 
they were not quite as good as they 
were the previous spring. In their flight 
in the morning—which was a beauti. 
ful one—they spotted their hives but 
little. Asnearly as one could egtj. 
mate there were 3 bushels of deaq 
bees in the cellar. 

The brood-chamber is but little 
disturbed during the season, twice 
only, as a rule, for the purpose of 
examining their condition, in the 
spring and in the fall. Comb ang 
extracted honey is produced, and the 
stock on hand consisted of no more 
than would be consumed in the house 
before the coming honey-season. 

Mr. Hall breeds his bees not for 
color, but excellence as honey-pro- 
ducers, winterers, etc. They showed 
(with the exception of the various 
races he is experimenting with, for 
various experiments are in progress 
most of the time) a mixture of Ger- 
man and Italian blood. He keepsa 
record of what quantities of honey 
his colonies produce, and the results 
of his large experience convince him 
that he can produce 80 pounds of 
comb honey as readily as 100 pounds 
of extracted. Later I will give his 
interesting account of his experiment 
with the Caucasian bee. 

Bees throughout this part of Canada 
have done remarkably well, storing 
and capping honey, and actually 
drawing out cells along the top-bars 
in full-framed colonies. 

Brantford, Ont. 


a . 





For the American Bee Journal 


Troublesome Bees, 


JAMES HEDDON. 








I have noticed Mr. Deer's ques- 
tions, on page 314, and I do not be- 
lieve that any one should move his 
bees because it is claimed that they 
are ‘*‘ troublesome.” They cannot be 
expelled until the nature and extent 
of the annoyance is such as to legally 
declare them a ‘‘ nuisance.” 

Some neighbor may be annoyed be- 
cause they are handsomely paying 
their owner. Another, because he 
ignorantly thinks, or fears, that they 
work on the blossoms and injure 
fruiting. Again, others may think 
that because a bee sometimes gets 
into the rain-water barrel or pulp, 
to their discomfiture, that all must 
go. Itis not so at all. 

Our relations with our neighbors 
are more or less a continual com- 
promise, and a nuisance is something 
that causes sickness, or annoyance 

reatly disproportionate to its use 

ulness. Bees may become a ul 
sance, but I do not believe that Mr. 
D’s bees have become such. 

If we do not claim and defend ALL 
of our rights now, we shall sorely 
neglect a duty that we owe to the 
generation of bee-keepers that will 
follow us. 
Dowagiac, ? Mich, 
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Local Convention Directory. 





1886. Time and place of Meeting. 


e.—Hill County, at Peoria. Tex. 
July 6—Hill Coun Ye oodrich, Sec., Massey, Tex. 


, 9}.-Stark County, at Canton, O. 
Aug. 31.—S'@F* “Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, 0. 


_14.—North American, at Indianapolis,Ind. 
F. L. Dougherty, Sec., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Oct. 19, 20.—Llinois Central, at Mt. Sterling, Ills. 
vo J. M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Llls. 


_—Michigan State, at Ypsilanti, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, See., Clinton, Mich. 


Oct. 12 


Dee. 1, 2 


pv” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 














o“<__—— SSSSSSssssesssssas= 


Display of Honey-Plants.—Mrs. C. 
Robbins, of Indianapolis,© Ind., Cor- 
responding Secretary of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, writes : 


The committee of arrangements 
for the National Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention to be held at Indianapolis, 
Ind., on Oct. 12-14, 1886, think that a 
display of honey-producing plants and 
flowers from as many different States 
as possible would add considerable to 
the interest and educational feature 
of the Convention. Therefore, the 
committee invite such a display, and 
willarrange them in any a manner 
that is desired after reaching here. 





Constructing a Honey-Room.—D. 
M. Imlay, (94—81), Seward,o+ Nebr., 
on May 15, 1886, writes : 


Bees wintered wellin this locality, 
and have made their living since 
April 8. I notice a few white clover 
blossoms, which, by the way, is rap- 
idly gaining a foothold on the “ Great 
American Desert.” Our honey crop 
is still all from heart’s-ease and buck- 
Wheat. My loss, as indicated above, 
is mostly from robbers, and on 
account of weak colonies to start 
with. Will not some of the * doc- 
tors” in bee-culture give us some 
information as to the construction of 
& room in which to store surplus 
honey, so as to haveitas dry as pos- 
sible, and yet haye it clean and free 
from dust ? 





Fremont Progressive Convention. 
—Samuel Odell, Secretary of this new 
bee-association, gives this report: 


The “Fremont Progressive Bee- 
Keepers’ Association ” was organized 
With 12 charter members at Fremont, 
Mich., on May 8, 1886, and the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the en- 
Suing year: President, Geo. E. Hil- 
ton; Vice-Presidents, A. E. Upton 
and A. M. Alton; and Secretary and 
Treasurer, Samuel Odell. The mem- 
bership-fee was placed at 25 cents for 
gentlemen; ladies to be admitted 
gratis. Then followed discussions on 
various topics of importance to bee- 





keepers, after which an interesting 
essay was read, entitled, ‘‘ Does bee- 
keeping pay ?” by Geo. E. Hilton. An 
invitation was extended to all who 
may desire to become members of the 
association, to give their names and 
25 cents to the Secretary. The con- 
vention then adjourned. 





Prevention of Increase.—7—A. P. 
Cowan (73—71) Grattan,+oMicb., says: 


AsI have not seen an answer to 
Query, No. 238, I will state that I 
have tried the plans usually recom- 
mended, and found them to fail in 
this locality. My plan is this: As 
the bees swarm, kill or make use of 
the old queen, and let the swarm re- 
turn. After 7 days destroy all queen- 
cells except one, and it is done. At 
least I treated 40 colonies so last sea- 
son, and not one swarmed again. I 
clip my queens’ wings,for convenience. 





Grand Season Expected.— P. P. 
Nelson, Manteno,o Ills.,on May 14, 
1886, writes : 

For the past two years bees in this 
locality have been working on the 
reversible order. My bees went back 
from 40 colonies to 12, but now I have 
27 good, strong colonies. We have 
had the most favorable spring for 
bees that I have ever experienced. 
The honey-flow began on April 22, and 
in 4days the combs were glistenin 
with honey,and new comb was started. 
Everything indicates a grand season 
for bees and honey. 





Colony Taken from a Bee-Tree.— 
R. M. Burwell, D. D. 8., of West 
Winsted,-o Conn., on May 14, writes: 


Last fall I found a bee-tree that had 
been cut. The bees were cluggered 
on a limb and were building comb 
there. They had dwindled to about 
4 quarts. I brought them home ina 
tin pail and put them on full sheets 
of foundation; fed them granulated 
sugar syrup, and left them on the 
summer stand. (This was in Sep- 
tember.) They wintered, and are 
strong, and as good as any of my 
colonies. I enjoy looking over my 
bees, the honey I get from them, and 
more yet, the reading of the BEE 
JOURNAL. 


Driving Bees, ete.— Lorenzo J. 
de Sobotker, Riverton,»o Miss., on 
May 11, 1886, writes : 


The weather here has been very 
ropitious, pleasant and warm for 
bee keepers. For the last week the 
bees have been doing well, increasing 
in brood, colonies growing into strong 
ones, bees working ye honey locust, 
hawthorne, white clover, and some 
minor bloom, and storing in the sur- 
plus arrangements. I have .found 
this season, that from the middle of 
April until now, driving bees ala 
Heddon, from “‘ gums” into movable- 
frame hives, is the best plan of trans- 
ferring, and keeps down swarming 
thereby. I accomplished the same 
results inthe movable-frame hives by 
the use of the honey-extractor. 





Colony that Dees Not Swarm,—L- 
R. Williams, Paris,g Texas, on May 
17, 1886, says : 


Bees are gathering some honey 
now, but are not swarming much. 
Colonies are strong,and they work 
well. I have one colony of Italian 
bees that are the best honey-gatierers 
I have. It has a fine, large three-year- 
old queen, and they have never 
swarmed. Itis a strong colony, and 
has a great many fine drones. Does 
any one know why they do not 
swarm? (My brood-chamber is 12%4x 
164 inches, and 114% inches deep; 
and the honey-chamber is 124x164 
inches, and 54¢ inches deep, each con- 
taining 11 frames.) 





Holly.—A. A. Dodge, Palma Sola, 
9 Fla., on May 7, 1886, writes : 


I send a specimen of a ——- 
and also a piece of honey-comb made 


from its honey. Will you please 
name the plant? It is nameless in 
this part of the country. The bees 


are gathering honey from it, and also 
from the scrub-palmetto. Bees are 
40 days behind the usual season, on 
account of the cold winter and spring 
months; but they are now prospering 
finely. 


[The plant is llex glabra, one of the 
many species of ‘“ Holly.”—T. J. 
BURRILL. |] 





Fine Weather for Bees.—J. H, 
Andre, Lockwood,? N. Y., on’ May 
13, 1886, says : 


Bees seem to be doing just fairly 
well. I think that if some who are 
talking about their bees booming and 
rushing, would examine the hives 
well they would find nothing better 
than last season, that came through 
the winter well. We have had very 
tine weather, however, for about 35 
days, and the bees have not been shut 
ina single day—only a part of a few 
days on accountof showers. I feara 
drouth now, which will be very bad 
at this time of the year, as the season 
is the earliest it has been since 185, 
and clover will blossom in a week or 
ten days. A dry time now would 
shorten the crop very much, but our 
old stand-by, raspberry, will help us 
along as usual. Fruit trees have 
about half of a full crop of blossoms, 
and a week or ten days earlier than 
usual. We have not had enongh frost 
to kill anything since about April 5. 


Cloudy, Chilly May.—Jas. McNeill, 
Hudson,~ N. Y., on May 17, 1886, 
says: 

I had my first swarm of bees on 
May 14, on which date fruit bloom 
closed—two weeks earlier than usual. 
Bees have wintered well. In my home 
apiary ont of 155 colonies only 2 were 
queeniess; nearly all the rest are in 
fine condition. We have had a 
cloudy, chilly, wet May so far; so 
that bees did not get much more than 





a living out of fruit-bloom. 
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can afford to do without it. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 











Issued every Wednesday by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 


923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
At One Dollar a Year. 








ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 











Sp pecial Hotices. 





To gy AE LDA LN —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





When BRenewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees © join with you in taking the BEE 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
We will present 
a Binder for the BEE JOURNAL to any one 
sending us four subscriptions—with $4.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 

<— =e 

The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth a dollar. To any 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
their own, with $3, for one year, we will 
present a copy of this valuable book. 








Our New Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies for the spring of 1886, is issued, 
and will be sent to any one desiring a copy. 
Send name and address, plainly written, on 
& Postal Card for it. 


> — 





** Don’t Stop *—that is what many write 
to us about their papers, when their time is 
nearly out. One subscriber says: “This 
has been a year of disaster, and it is not con- 
venient forme to send you the money now 
to renew my subscription. It runs out with 
this month ; but don’t stop sending it. I will 
get the money to you within three months.”’ 
Such letters are coming every day, and so 
for the present we have concluded not to 
stop any papers until requested to do so. 





The Convention History of America 
and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for one 
year, will be clubbed for $1.15. 





| 


| 














Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., May 24, 1886. 
The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—Comb is coming forward more ae 
and prices now are 15@16c. for 1-Ib. sections. Ex- 
tracted is in light demand at 5@7c. California 
comb poner; in 2b. sections, 9@12c. 

BEESWA a? per ib. Not much offered. 

A. BURNETT, 161 South Water st. 


NEW YORE. 


HONEY.—-We now quote: Fancy white comb 
in 1-Ilb. sections, 12@13c.; in 2-Ib. sections, 9@10c. 
Fancy buckwheat honey in 1-Ib. sections, 9c.; in 
2-lb. sections, 7@8c. Off grades 1@2c. per Ib. less. 
Extracted, white,6@7c; buckwheat. : Sec. Cali- 
fornia, 5@6c.; Southern, as to color and flavor, 
per galion, 50@600. 

BEES W AX.—27@28¢. 

McCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson 8t. 


BOSTON. 
HONEY.—One- Ib. sections, white clover, poaeees 
2-pound sections, 11@13¢c. Extracted, 
ESW AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 
BLAKE ‘& RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—White and ex. white comb, 114%@13c.; 
dark comb, 644@8c. White extracted, 544@5\c.; 
amber, Aerye-; dark and candied, 3¥4{@4c. 
eeeciele Quotable at 20@23c., wholesale. 
. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.—The market is almost bare of comb 
honey, and very little is wanted. Best white in 1- 
Ib. sections 14 cts. 

BEES W AX.— woe at 25c. 

. HUNT.. Bell Branch, Mich. 


8ST. LOUIS. 

HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12c. Strained, in 
barrels, 4@5c. Extra fancy of brizht color and in 
No, 1 packages, 4 advance on above prices, Ex- 
tracted in barrels, 5@5. 

BEESW AX.—Firm at 22c. for prim 

D. G. TUTT & CO., Comsmeretal St. 


CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.—tTrade is perhaps duller than usual. 
We quote : Extracted honey brings 4@8c., and 
choice comb honey brings 12@15c. in ajobbing way. 
AX.—In demand at 20@25c. for yellow. 
C.F. MoTH & SON, Freeman & Centra! Ave. 


= CLEVELAND. 


HONEY.—There is an excellent demand for best 
1-]b. sections of white honey, and al! arrivals sell 
readily at 14c.; 2-lbs. and glassed sections sell 
slowly at i2c. Extracted, 7@&c. 

BEES W AX.—Scarce at 25@28c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—Sales of comb are good, while extrac- 
ted is very dull and low. One-pound sections are 
scarce; stocks of a)] other grades are wel! supplied. 
Calif. 2-lbs. bring 11@12c.; Eastern 2-Ibs., 12@13c.; 
1-Ibs., white, 14@15c.; dark, 12@13c. Extracted 
5@6c.; Pepiere, See. 

BEESW AX.—2. 

CL EMONS, CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Wainut. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—The market seems quite dull for all 
qualities of comb sonar. with but a moderate de- 
mand for extracted. e quote : Choice, white 1- 
Ib. sections, 17418c.; the same in 2-lbs., 16@17c.; 
dark 2-ibs., 15@16c. Extracted, white, in barrels 
or kegs, 7@8c.; dark, in same packages, 6@7}<c. 

BEES W AX.—24@25¢ 

V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


_— 


Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine for 
June, 1886, is especially noticeable for its numer- 
ous full-page illustrations, some of which are ex- 
ceptionally fine. The Luray Cave,in Page Co., 
Va.,is the subject of several finecuts. A beautiful 
picture is a reproduction of a painting by Augus- 
tin Lhardy, entitled * Preparations for a Day in 
the Country”; and a number of contrasted scenes 
on the two rivers, the Rhine and the Hudson, give 
some idea of the beauty of these two famous 
streams. An antiquarian interest attaches to the 
article on the first edition of the * Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” with reproductions of its quaint engrav- 
ings and a fac simile of the text. A beautiful re- 
production of one of Giacomelli’s bird-pictures 
shows the helmet-crested humming-bird and its 
nest. Many other beautiful pictures fill the num- 
ber, while the literary portion is up to the high 
level of this favorite family magazine, Published 
by Mrs. Frank Leslie, 53—57 Park Place, New York. 











Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for 
June, 1886, opens with a very vivid sketch Of the 
statesman who at this momentrivets public atten. 
tion—Wm. E. Gladstone—grappling boldly with a 
problem which for a century has taxed the inte. 
lectual powers of the leading men in Dower in 
England—a government for Ireland which shall 
insure the well-being of the people and retain 
the Island as contented part of the British g,. 
pire. All the articles savor of the pleasant sum- 
mer days ; and the stories—by Mrs. M. A. Denni- 
son, Jane Fay Alston, Chas. H. Shinn, Annie J 
Duffell, and others—make this number a charming 
one to read at home, or travelling, or stretcheq in 
breezy shade. 














_——— 


Advertisements, 








OR SALE. — Best Brood Foundation at 40 cts. 

Light, 50 cts. mw les free? Also Sections, Smo. 
kers, etc.—-GOUST. OCHNOW, 

19A4t Pag ville, Dodge’ County, Wis, 








URE Itaiiaa Bees, of the best strain. jp 
Langstroth wer? hives. Send for Circular 
11LAtf 0. UTE, Iowa City, Lowa. 


OW READY TO SHIP — Untested 

Italian Queens at $1.00 pack Send 
for Catalogue. MARTIN & MACY, 

20E4t N. MANCHESTER, IND. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


N account of other work, I must reduce 
my stock. Will sell very cheap. Untested 
Queens now ready. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


20A3t E. A. GASTMAN, Decatur, Ills. 


for my New Book—"A 
Send 15 Cents Year aeouer the Bees 2 
114 pages, cloth bound. “—. 
DR. C. C. MILLER, * 
20Atf WARENGO, IL ‘4. 


NEW ONE- POUND HONEY PAIL 


om Ps new size of our Tapering 
Honey Pails isof uniform design 
with the other sizes, having the top 
ii) edge turned over, and has a bail or 
ay handie,—making it very convenient 
to carry. It is weli-made and, when 
filled with Semep, mabes @ novel and 
attractive small package, that cap 

sold for 20 cents or less. Many 
consumers wil! buy it in order to give the children 
a handsome toy pail. PRICE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or $5.00 per 1060. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


























FOR THE NEXT 20 DAYS 


WILL sell four-piece, one-pound, dove 
tailed Sections for #2.00 per 1,000. 
Samplefree. MM. A. LOHR, 
21Alt VERMONTVILLE, Eaton Co. » MICH. H 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY, 


N ILLUSERATED PAMPHLET 

just out, by Oliver Foster, describing 
improvements in methods resulting from 1 
years’ practical work and extensive experi- 
ment, Price, 5 cents. 

Also, send for Free Circular of Italian Bees 
and Queens, bred for Honey and for Sale 
The “Adjustable” Honey Case, and other 
Standard Supplies for the Apiary. 


Address, OLIVER FOSTER, _ 
21Ctf MT. VERNON, Linn Co., IOWA. 


Hives and Combs for Sale. 


H4ie sold my bees on account of removal, 
{ have 600 brood-com bs to sell (Adair frame 
13x11), built on foundatior; also some part 
drone comb for extracting. Delivered at depot 
here at 12 cents each. Fifty good hives, for above, 
holding 13 combs, very cheap. Also ae pounds of 
nice wax. Can send by American, U. 8. express, 
or freight, via Chicago. What have you in 
exchange for the above ? Ee narticulars. address 
A . J. HINTZ, 
Dem LONT, Cook Co., Lils. 

If preferred, money may be sent to AMERICAN 

Bre J JOURNAL office. 21Alt 
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BEAUTIFUL 


-pATION and very choice all-in-one- 
7 SECTIONS, V-groove—W holesale ane 
tail, and exceedingly cheap. Send for sample es 

—- Free Price-List of everything needed in the 
er M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, 
isDtf (Near Detroit), Wayne Co., MICH. 


SOUTHERN HEAD-QUARTERS 


‘arly Italian Queens, Nuclei and 
er colontes ; the manufacture of Hives, 
sections, Frames. Feeders, Foundation, 
te., aspecialty. Su rior work and best material 
ersietlive” prices. Steam Factory fully equipped 
with the latest and most approved machinery 
gend for Illustrated Catalogue. Address, 
P J. P. H. BROWN. 


7D10t AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 


ecgggagag gaggaggggg 


RAYS OF LIGHT, the original Bee and Poultry 
Journal. Published in the interest of Bee-Keeping 
and Poultry Raising. J.J. MARTIN & CoO., Pub- 
lishers, North Manchester, Ind.. Sample copy FREE. 
Subscription price 5@ cents per year. 11D8t 


Silver Hull Buckwheat 


~ CENTS per Bushel—Sacks included. 
85 . MILLS & HA WORTH, 
18-21-24 GEORGETOWN, Verm. Co., ILLS. 
May. Jun. After 


~ FOR SALE. | 
: Untested, $1.00 $1.00 .85 
Italian Queens, sx, 00 450 


2.50 2.00 1.50 
»-fr. Nuclei—untested queen, 3.00 2.75 2.25 
Also Bee-Hives, Foundation, ete. Send for Price 
List. NO. NEBEL & SON, 
13D6t HIGH HILL, Mont. Co., MO. 




















RAVERS WOOD 
See manne Gin 


S ENGRAVERS TOOLS & SUPPLIES. - 


BEES, QUEENS, 


AND 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 
First-Class Goods at Low Prices. 














A FINE LOT OF ITALIAN BEES 
For Sale Cheap. 


Send Postal Card for Illustrated Circular 
and Price-List. 


J. Cc. SAYLES, 
HARTFORD, WIS. 


White Poplar Sections 


We make the finest Honey-Sections in the World 
and make no exceptions. G. M. Doolittle says : 
“The last sections are just complete.” James 
Heddon—“ They excel everything in the line of 
perfect workmanship.” Prof. N. W. McLain—* The 
sections excel anything I have seen heretofore.” 
J. B. Mason—* Have received samples from all 
manufacturers who advertise in the bee-papers. 
must say thisis by far the nicest section I have 


13Dtf 





ever seen.” Jno. L. Janeway—“ They seem perfec- 16Wst 


tion itself so far as human a oe pe can go.” 
Sample for 2-cent stamp. Price-List of Sections, 


Hives, Syrio-Albino Queens and Bees, and other Bee Hives Hone -Boxes Sections. 
- ' y ’ 


Apiarian Supplies, free. 
Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 
_8Dtf NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO 


We Make a Specialty of HONEY- 
LABELS, Section Cartons, Extracted 





Honey Packages, etc. Our large, 20-page 


Catalogue is free. 


1869. UP WITH THE TIMES. 1886 


Armstrong’s * Perfection 
The brood-frames, honey-rack, and section-boxes 
are all Beversible. 
At the St. Joseph and St. Louis, Mo., Expositions 
in 1885, it took the first —- over several of 
the most prominent bee-hives now in use. 
lllustra’ Catalogue sent free. Address, 


5D13t E. ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, Ils. 


AND 

VANDERVORT s 
E have alarge stock of choice yellow bees- 
wax, and can furnish Dunham comb founda- 
tion for brood-comb, cut to any size for 40c."per Ib. 
Extra thin Vandervort foundation, 46c. per Ib. We 
arantee our foundation to be made from pure 
eswax,and not to . Will work up wax for 10c 

per lb., and 20 cts. per lb. for sections. 


¥F. Ww. HOLMES, 
eDtf COOPERSVILLE, Ottawa Co,, MICH. 


Alley’s Drone and Queen Trap. 














Price, by Express, 50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts.; 12 in 
the flat, and one nailed (13 in all), $3.50; 50, in the 
flat, $12.00. Address, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANUFACTORY 


FOR HIVES, SECTIONS, &c. 


I AM now prepared to supply dealers and others 
with 





Hives, Sections, Shipping-Crates, 
Supers, etc., 
of all kinds. I make cepoctey of LANGSTROTH 
AND MODEST HIVES. Correspondence with 
dealers solicited. My Sections are al! made 
Poplar. Address, 


GEORGE TAYLOR, 
11Atf DUNDEE, Kane Co., ILLS. 


suppl 
from 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published every 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to doit. It is edited by T. W. Cowan, Esq. 


The British Bee Journal and the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, one year, for $3.50. 








er LE eee yp wurry ae 
200 Colonies Italian & Hybrid Bees 
FOR SALE, 

N 9 and 10 frame hives. all strong and healthy, 
wintered in the cellar. Will deliver them aboard 
of cars—for Italians, 8.50 ; Hybrids at 7.50. 
Will guarantee as represented, or money refunded. 
Italian Queens—Untested, $1.00 ; Tested, $2.50. 
Send money by P. O. Order or Registered Letter. 
L. J. DIEHL, BUTLER, IND. 








Largest Bee-Hive Factory in the World. 


Capacity, one car-load per day. Best of goods at 
lowest prices. Write for price-list. 


Cc. B. LEWIS & CO. 


THE WESTERN WORLD 


GUIDE and HAND-BOOK 


OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 


For HOME SEEKERS or Tourists, 
Capitalists or Laborers. A vast 
amount of information not 
to be found elsewhere 
at any price. 


A cloth-bound hook, 4x7 inches, 288 pages 


Price, 50 Cents. 


The following is only a part of the Contents: 


Colered Maps of all the States and Territories, 
including Alaska and District of Columbia. 


Diagrams showing area, population, ucts. 
Government, State, School and Indian Lands ot 
the severa! States. 
Histories of each of the States from the 
Earliest Times.— Descriptive of their Topog- 
raphy, Soil, Climate, Rivers Mountains Natural 
onders, Population, Area, Islands. Lakes, 
Mines, Products, Manufactures, Industries, 
Cities, Schooi Systems, Collection and Exemp- 
tion Laws, Date of Holding Elections, Number 
of f Repressntasives, pongpece, Ce men,and 
P ential Electors, Number of Union and 
Confederate Soldiers in the Field, Price of Land 
Cleared and in Forest, Extent of Forest, Num- 
ber of Different Callings, Rate of Interest, Usury 
Laws, PEDDLER OR DRUMMERS’ LICENSE LAWS, 
DIVORCE LAWS, MINING LAWS, DESCRIPTION 
OF PUBLIC LANDS, LIST OF LANDS SUBJECT TO 


( terprise, Kain- 
fail, Health, Ports of Entry, Population (male 
female and foreign) Number of Indians, Miner 
Resources, Nicknames of States and for whom 
or what they are named, Miles of Railroad and 
Canale, Tidal Fron , STATE LAND Laws, 
Religious Denominations and their Numbers, 
Number of Counties and Names. 

Government Land Laws giving complete law 
on the subject of PRE-EMPTION HOMESTEAD, 
TIMBER ULTURE, SOLDIERS’ HOMESTEAD, 
SWAMP LANDS, LAND WARRANTS, SCRIP, 
INDIAN TRUST LANDS, DESERT LANDS, COAL 
LANDS, TIMBER LANDS, MINERAL LANDS, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LANDS, ETC. 

Hew to Acquire Lands of any kind belong- 
ing to the Government by any forms of entry; 
who may acquire them, and the different laws 
applicable to the different sections. 

Postal. Pension and Patent Laws of the 
United States. 

Coats-of-Arms ef the States and Views of 
Celebrated Places, and of life in different regions. 
Rules for measuring Lumber, Logs, Grain 
Liquids, Tables of Weights and Measures of all 
kinds, Interest Rules and Tables, Lumber Tables 
Systems «f Lavnd Measures in various 
parts of the United States, 


Contains also a Million useful facts. 


The Weekly Bee Journal, for one year, 
and the Guide, postpaid, for $1.30. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
9238 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pure Italian Queens and Bees. 


Strong 3-frame Nuclei, in Langstroth frames or 
frames 103¢4x14, with nice Tested Queen, $3 each. 

Extra Selected Tested Queens, producing very 
gentie and beautiful workers, $2.00 each. 

Warranted Queens $1.00 each. Don't fail to 
read my offer to replace all Warranted Queens 
that prove impure. 

My Circular wil! be sent to all who may apply. 

Address, JAS. F. WOOD, 


NORTH PRESCOTT, MASS. 


TWO-POUND | 


SECTIONS. 


Job Lot—Cheap! 


Ww: have on handaJob Lot of 25,000 
One-Piece Sections with square groove, 
which we will close out at $3.50 per 1,000, or 
$2.00 for 500. The size is: top and bottom, 
6 inches; sides, 5\4 inch; width of section, 1% 
inches—narrow tops. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


Op unities for Homes or En 








20A20t 











1s pi - CRAWFORD, 8. Weymouth, Mass. 
« ») 


51 Atf. WATERTOWN, WIS. 


923 & 925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated pages 
is “‘ fully up with the times ” in all the im- 
provements and inventions in this rapidly 
developing pursuit, and presents the apiar- 
ist with everything that can aid in the 
successful management of the honey-bee, 
and at the same time produce the most 
honey in its best and most attraetive con- 
dition. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


G2 A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


ge The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for a year and the book, *‘ Bees and 
Honey,” will be sent for $1.75. 





Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another colump. 





The BUYERS’ GUIDE is 
issued March ard Sept., 
each year. &@ 280 pages, 
84x11 inches, with over 
3,500 illustrations —a 
whole Picture Gallery. 
GIVES Wholesale Prices 
direct to consumers on all goods for 
personal or family use. ‘Tells how to 
order, and gives exact cost of every- 
thing you use, eat, drink, wear, or 
have fun with. These INVALUABLE 
BOOKS contain information gleaned 
from the markets of the world. We 
~will mail a copy FREE to any ad- 
diress upon receipt of 10 cts. to defray 
expense of mailing. Let us hear from 
you, Respectfully, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


227 & 229 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Lil. 
12A 13 


Italian Bees in Iowa. 


60 CENTS to $1 per ib.; QUEENS 
30 cents to $2.50. NUCLEI and 
COLONIES. Order from my new Circular. 


OLIVER FOSTER, 
10Atf MT. VERNON, Linn Co., IOWA. 


Fruit-Farm & Apiary 
FOR SALE CHEAP! 


96 ACRES, hill-land,4 well-stocked with apples, 

peaches, pears, plums, quinces, grapes, and 
small fruit, in fine bearing condition. The remain- 
der is in pasture, grain,etc. Apiary contains 
140 ITALIA COLONIES in Langstroth 
hives. Bee-house and all modern appliances for 
apiculture, in as good location for bees and honey 
as can be found. Good 10-room house, beautifully 
located, commanding a view of the city, river and 
surrounding country. New barn and out-buildings, 
cistern, never-failing springs, etc. Reasons for 
selling—age and ill-health. 


1Atf = §. A. STILLMAN, LOUISIANA, MO. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


ENRY ALLEY hasgivenin the May 
number of the American Apiculturist 











several New Methods for Introducing both 


Fertile and Unfertile Queens. Sample copies 
free. Address, 
AMERICAN APICULTURIST, 
18Atf WENHAM, MASS. 
EES, bee-hives, imported.queens—first-class— 


cheap. OTIS N. BALDWIN, Clarksville, Mo. 
4Aly 





GLASS PAILS 
FOR HONEY. 


MLESE Pails are made 
of the best quality of 
clear flint glass, with a bail 
and a metal top and cover. 
When filled with honey, the 
attractive appearance of 
these pails cannot be equal- 
ed by ang, other style of 
ae. hey can be 
or household paspeuss by 
consumers, after the honey 
is removed, or they can be 
returned to and re-filled by 
the apiarist. 
Prices are as follows: 





To hold 1 pound of honey, per dozen, ..... $1.60 
si 2 pounds ” = ewoses 2.00 
* 3 = ~- Py. <etame 2.50 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Honey Extractors, 


Address, 


J. M. SHUCKH, Des Moines, lowa. 


Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, etc. 


llustrated Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed 





Hive-Lifting Device, 
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Entrance Feeders, Top and Bottom Feeders, 
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Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smoker, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ete. 


For Cireulars, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
Freeman & Central Ave., - CINCINNATI, O. 
P.S.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


N_order to dispose of our large stock of Hives, 

White-Poplar and White-Basswood Sections, we 
will sell for this season at Greatly Reduced 
Kates. Send us your order for lowest cash tigures 
before ordering elsewhere. We will guarantee 
best of workmanship. 


THE H. F. MOELLER MFG. Co., 
Cor. Western Ave. & 5th St., Davenport, Lowa. 
6A26t 
\ 
Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 











EE Hives and Sections —Send to HERR & 
j BEULE, manufacturers, Beaver Dam, Wis., for 
price lists. Good mat rials. Low prices. 10A26t 














ALLEY’S QUEENs 


READY JUNE 1, 1886, 


02000 seresces, $1 0 
SELECT * o- ort ay pana 3 
TESTED 5 «Bech Oe: 70 

By adding 50 cents to any of the above price.” 
will send the Handy Book, ora Drone and Quest 
Trap, by mal HENRY ALey, “* 


WENHAM, Mags, 


A YEAR AMONG THE BEES, 


BEING 


A Talk about some of the Impleme 
ana Practices of a Bee-keeper of te yan 


Ex , who has for 8 years made t 
Production At. os hi Boduses 


BY DR. C- C. MILLER. 








Price, 75 cents, by mail. This is a new wor 
of about 114 pages, well-printed and nicely boung 
in cloth. Address, 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE AMERICAN APICULTURIST 
(ESTABLISHED LN 1883.) 
ILL be mailed to any address for 3 months, on 
receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. Sample copies 
free. Address, 
12Atf AM. APICULTURIST, Wenham, Mass. 


DOWN, DOWN, DOWN! 
We Come! 


N ALL kinds of APIARIAN FIXTURES, we 
quote lower prices in our 1886 Circular than we 
ever have before, on all kinds of practica! hives 
now in use, on | Corners and a!l-wood frames 
and the V-groove Section,Smokers and Extractors. 
In fact everything pertaining to Bee-Culture. Be 
sure and send for our Circular before purchasing 
your Supplies for the season. 


BRIGHT BROS., 
14Wtf MAZEPPA, MINN. 


DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HINtTs AND READY RECIPES, 


is the title of a very valuable book that gives a 
great amount of information, of the Utmost Im- 
persames to Everybody, concerning their daily 

abits of Eating, Drinking, Dressing, Sleeping, 
Bathing, Working, etc. 


IT TELLS ABOUT 








What to Eat, Parasites of the Skin, 
How to Eat it, — Best way, 
Things to Do, Lungs & Lung Diseases, 


Things to Avoid, 
Perils of Summer, 
How to Breathe, 
Overheating Houses, 
Ventilation, 
Influence of Plants, xercise, 
Occupation for Invalids,| Care of Teeth, 
Superfiuous Hair, After-Dinner Naps, 
Restoring the Drowned,| Headache, cause & cure, 
Preventing Near-Sight-| Malaria! Affections, 
edness, Croup—to Prevent. 


IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 


Biack Eyes, Boils, Burns, Chilblains, Cold Feet, 
Corns,Coughs, Cholera, D' hosa, Diphtheria, Dys- 
eatery, Dandruff, Dyspepsia, Ear Ache, Felons, 
Fetid Feet, Freckies, Headache, Hiccough, Hives, 
Hoarseness, Itching, inflamed Breasts, Ivy Poison- 
ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, Rheumatism, Ringworm, 
Snoring, Stammering, Sore Eyes, Sore Mouth, Sore 
Nippies,Sore Throat, Sun-stroke, Stings and Insect 
Bites, Sweating Feet, Toothache, Ulcers, Warts, 
Whooping Cough, Worms in Children. 


Price only 2&5 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL 


How to Avoid them, 
Clething—what to Wear, 
How much to Wear, 
Contagious Diseases, 
How to Avoid them, 








200 COLONIES of Choice Italian Bees for 
Sale. For terms, address, 
WwW, J. DAVIS, (box 148), 


13A9t . YOUNGSVILLE, PA. 
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